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Educational Research 
met OE 


Simultaneous Group Meetings of 
Cerebral Palsied Children 
and Their Parents 
By DOROTHY DOOB, GLEN BOLES, ann GLADIS BOBRICK 


palsied children and education and therapeutic coun- 

seling for their parents was initiated and concluded at 

Hunter College of the City of New York during the spring 
of 1954. Underlying the objectives of the program were three 
major assumptions: that the problems encountered by the par- 
ents of the cerebral palsied child (or indeed of any other handi- 
capped child) are as complex as those encountered by the child 
himself; that one of the greatest needs of the cerebral palsied 
child is an opportunity to share experiences and feelings with 
other children having similar problems; and that through si- 
multaneous group meetings parent and child become aware of 
each other’s efforts to recognize problems and seek solutions. 
In the light of these assumptions and objectives, the pro- 
gram was planned to provide an opportunity for cerebral pal- 
sied children to meet socially with one another, with special 
emphasis on speech techniques as a motivating factor in the 
development of social relations and attitudes. The program 
was planned also to give parents a semi-therapeutic educational 
group experience. Additionally, it served as a laboratory or 
intern experience for students with professional aims in the 
study of the special problems of the cerebral palsied child. It 
was viewed as a community service in so far as it made available 
to members of the community the physical facilities of the col- 
lege and the professional knowledge and skills of its faculty and 
advanced students. All participants in the program—children 
and adults, lay and professional—shared the common aim of 
increased understanding of the complex problems of handi- 
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capped children, of the parents of handicapped children, and 
of the relationships between the problems of the child and of 
the parent. The professional staff conducted a fairly systematic 
evaluation of the program and learned from this as well as 
from participation and observation. Students achieved profes- 
sional insights new to them. And through the simultaneous 
group meetings, parent and child became aware at least of each 
other’s efforts to recognize problems and seek solutions. In 
short, the program was planned to be, and was simultaneously 
a research project, a community service, an educational experi- 
ence for undergraduates, a therapeutic program for cerebral 
palsied children, and an adult-education program for their 
parents. 


HIRTEEN children,’ ranging in age from five to twenty- 

four, and one or both parents participated in the project; 
they were selected from a larger group on the basis of special 
interest. All the children were ambulatory. Their disabilities 
included spasticity, athetosis, and ataxia, with a wide range of 
defects in hearing, speech, and vision. Intellectually the group 
ranged from children with normal intellectual capacity to those 


with severe retardation. 

Eleven students at Hunter College, majoring in speech 
therapy and with a special interest in cerebral palsy, acted as 
assistants to the professional staff. The professional staff was 
made up of the three authors of this report: a special teacher of 
speech improvement, a clinical psychologist, and a specialist in 
the speech problems of the cerebral palsied child.’ 

The children’s groups and the parents’ group met for eight 
consecutive Saturday afternoons from two o’clock to four-thirty, 
with the professional staff (including students) divided among 
the groups. In addition, the fourteen staff members held a 
general meeting after each session. 

The children were divided into two groups, roughly by age. 
The younger group consisted of six children ranging from five 


* Referred to as children in contradistinction to their parents. 

?In addition to illustrating the possibility of combining in a single program several 
of the general objectives of a college, the program described in this article also provides 
an example of co-operation among different kinds of specialists. Mrs. Bobrick, the group 
leader, is a special teacher of speech improvement, Cerebral Palsy Unit, New York City 
public schools, and speech and voice consultant. Mr. Boles, the psychologist, is a consulting 
clinical psychologist and a specialist in problems of child-parent relationships. Miss Doob, 
the director of the project, is assistant professor of speech at Hunter College, speech con- 
sultant in cerebral palsy, and director of the Speech Clinic at St. Vincent’s Hospital. 
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to twelve years. The older group consisted of seven children 
and youths ranging from eleven to twenty-four years. The 
plans for socialization in both children’s groups had the same 
objectives, which may be summarized as follows: 


To provide stimulus and opportunities for social contacts, to help in estab- 
lishing them through whatever capacities the child possesses, and to aid 
the child in exploring new means of communication with other 


children 

To create a permissive atmosphere wherein the child might express his 
feelings 

To encourage the child to recognize and understand the similarities of 
his problem with the problems of other children 

To provide opportunities for strengthening the child’s sense of personal 
worth, self-confidence, and personal security and to provide opportuni- 
ties to experience acceptance and group approval 

To learn more realistic ways of solving problems 


ISABILITIES among members of the younger group of chil- 

dren ranged from the very severe motor and visual hand- 

icap of a little girl who could not walk without assistance and 

could utter only a few sounds to the relatively moderate motor 

involvement of an older boy who was generally active. All 

except one could walk unaided. Of the six, only two could 
speak with fair intelligibility; one required a hearing aid. 

The materials, activities, and techniques used with the chil- 
dren’s groups were planned, of course, with reference to their 
ages and disabilities. Thus, materials for the younger group 
included toys specially designed for blowing—pipes, a ping- 
pong blowing alley, horns, whistles, and harmonicas; special 
children’s recordings to encourage listening and group singing; 
pictures to stimulate the imagination and the desire for speech; 
and storytelling for enjoyment as a group experience and to 
increase attention span. A rhythm band made it possible for the 
children to participate in a pleasurable group activity. A co- 
ordinated program included physical-, occupational-, and 
speech-therapy techniques. Physical skill and mental activity 
were encouraged through activities and materials such as ring- 
toss, a miniature workbench, a xylophone, crayons, stringing 
beads, modeling clay, beanbags, balls, and a toy telephone. 

Activities were adapted to individual as well as group 
needs, and speech and communication were fostered wherever 
possible. Often a child with little speech was encouraged to 
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produce verbal sounds with the beat of a drum. An eight-year- 
old boy at the start of the project isolated himself from the 
group and answered only “yes” and “no” to questions asked of 
him. The student assistant reported that through the use of 
the toy telephone she was able to bring about lengthy conversa- 
tions about school, home, and play activities. This child later 
demanded to talk with another child on the telephone, indicat- 
ing his transition from isolation to group participation. 

There are other examples of the socialization process. 
Michael, age six, an extremely distractible boy with impaired 
hearing, who at the first meetings would never speak but would 
point to things, was observed at later meetings to have formed 
a close friendship with another boy. They had found their own 
way of communication. 

An eight-year-old girl with extremely destructive and 
hysterical tendencies showed no interest in any of the play ma- 
terials during the first meetings. She would run to the thera- 
pist, push her, and scream, “Go! Go! Go! Go!” Because of her 
hostile, antisocial behavior and her jumbled, unintelligible 
speech, she made no friends during the first three meetings. 
After the third meeting, she began to use the play materials. 
She decided to use the toy telephone and proceeded to call up 
her father, saying, “Hello—Yes—No—(A period of bab- 
bling)—-Good-by.” After this she began blowing bubbles 
and appeared to enjoy it. At an earlier session, when shown a 
picture of a child making a speech sound, she showed no inter- 
est. During the final session, she was seen to pick up the same 
picture and attempt to produce the sound. Her greatest 
achievement was participating in a group dance. It was the first 
time she was willing to be related to the whole group in a social 
activity. When complimented and encouraged, she showed a 
real desire to be part of the group. 

In the group was an eight-year-old girl who had only a few 
basic speech sounds, a severe motor handicap, visual disability, 
and continuous drooling. She had never before experienced 
social contact with other children. During the sessions, she 
showed visible enjoyment at having people about her. She 
would pull the therapist close to her, babble, and smile as she 
heard the friendly voices of other children. Especially notice- 
able was her desire to be a part of the group as she beat the 
tom-tom in the group rhythm band. 
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N THE older group, disabilities ranged from severe auditory, 
] visual, and mental handicaps to lesser motor and mental 
involvement. All could walk unaided; one required a cane, and 
two required hearing aids. The speech of all was impaired and 
only moderately intelligible. 

As with the younger group, particular techniques and moti- 
vation were employed to achieve initial objectives. Materials 
and activities were selected on the assumption that what would 
appeal to normal young people would appeal to these, of course 
with due allowance for individual needs for physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual development. As with the younger 
group, activities were chosen to stimulate interpersonal rela- 
tions, with special emphasis on encouraging a desire for com- 
munication and speech. The materials used included games 
such as ringtoss, checkers, Chinese checkers, bingo, and rou- 
lette; drawing on the blackboard; and popular recordings. 

A most important feature of the program was the en- 
couragement of discussion of the interests of the group, includ- 
ing an exchange of feelings, ideas, and mutual aid.* A girl of 
twenty with potentially normal intelligence and moderately de- 
fective speech wished to talk on the advantages of being hand- 
icapped. The major advantage for her, it appeared, centered 
about “making friends.” A boy of thirteen, who attended a 
class for children with retarded mental development and who 
had severely impaired speech and a hearing loss, said, “You 
help others and they help you!” This was the first time in the 
group that the boy had used a well-composed sentence. 

Another high light of the discussion was the result of a ses- 
sion which set out to motivate two of the youngsters to use their 
hearing aids. Various devices were discussed which were used 
by people to help themselves, such as canes, eyeglasses, and 
hearing aids. When the canes and eyeglasses were demon- 
strated by members of the group, the boy who consistently re- 
fused to wear his hearing aid asked permission to get it from 
his mother at the parents’ meeting next door, so that he might 
demonstrate the use of it. A girl in the group, whose hearing 
aid was being repaired, offered to bring it for demonstration the 
following week. This incident had immediate value in moti- 


* Although the speech of some children was more intelligible than that of others, they 
all attempted to participate in the group discussion. Some used one word, others gestures, 
and still others complete sentences. The speech of some was hard to understand. The 
ability to listen as well as participate in other ways was an objective of the group leader. 
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vating the two children to use the aids they disliked. Both 
children also derived satisfactions in increased personal status 
and group acceptance from the experience in which they became 
the center of attention. 

An important observation during the incident was the 
parent-child reaction and interaction when the boy requested 
the hearing aid from his mother. “This is so sudden, what hap- 
pened?” she said. Unprepared for the surprising request, the 
mother did not have the aid with her, and the demonstration 
was postponed to the next week. The boy continued to wear 
the hearing aid at the final meeting, which followed the dem- 
onstration session. The girl’s insistence at having her aid re- 
paired in time for the demonstration was so great that her 
mother had to obtain a partial repair. This was especially inter- 
esting in the light of the mother’s remarks about her difficulties 
in getting the girl ever to wear the aid. 

Characteristic behavior was recorded during the group 
meetings. A fifteen-year-old girl, who had a hearing loss and 
severe speech defect, and attended a class for children with 
retarded mental development, was exceedingly restless and 
inattentive at the start. She continually attached herself to one 
student assistant, literally demanding that she accompany her 
in whatever she did. At other times, she would leave the group 
and gorge herself with candy at an adjoining table, and not 
return. The group leader in charge used this incident to illus- 
trate aspects of acceptable social behavior, such as manners 
resulting from consideration for others, and sharing (of candy, 
in this instance) with the group. 

An important aspect of the socialization program for both 
children’s groups was the ice-cream party which took place 
during the last half-hour of each session. On two occasions, 
there were special birthday parties when all the children joined 
the parents’ group and celebrated together. It was learned 
later that this was the first real birthday party that either child 
had experienced. 


HE parents’ group met in a separate room concurrently 
with the meeting of the two children’s groups. They 
seated themselves in a circle around a table, and the group 
leader established an atmosphere of informality at the outset. 
With the permission of the group, tape recordings were made 
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of each session. Refreshments were served during the last half 
of each session. The number of parents attending ranged from 
four to fifteen, with a mean of nine. During the last four ses- 
sions, several of the fathers of the children began attending. 
The ratio of mothers to fathers was ten to one at the first session 
and eleven to four at the last. 

Both the nature of the project and a generalized outline of 
the main objectives emerged during the first meeting as a re- 
sult of the group process. Assuming that the psychological, 
sociological, and practical problems arising from the presence 
in the family of a cerebral palsied child are possibly as taxing 
for the parent as for the child, the group also accepted the as- 
sumption that there might be multiple benefits for both parent 
and child in simultaneous group meetings where each was en- 
couraged to share feelings and problems with others of similar 
experience. By such means they hoped to solve mutual prob- 
lems of parent and child, to reduce feelings of loneliness and 
isolation, and to reduce pent-up feelings of resentment, hostil- 
ity, and guilt through expression in a permissive atmosphere. 
They also hoped to reach a better understanding of themselves 
and others through the group experience, develop a more real- 
istic attitude toward the many problems involved in having a 
cerebral palsied child, and find more ways of satisfying their 
own needs within the limitations of the situation. 

During the first sessions of the parents’ group, participation 
was explosive and intense. Most of the parents sat forward on 
their chairs, talked loud and long, and interrupted each other 
freely, and gave forth angry, long pent-up feelings of resent- 


ment against what they believed to be a wide range of difficul- 
ties and injustices. 


be topics of discussion recurred frequently, each of 
which deserves further study: the dependency of the cere- 
bral palsied child upon his parents, the need of outside social 
contacts, and the problem of obtaining for the cerebral palsied 
child sufficient educational and vocational training for him to 
become to some extent independent and self-supporting. Each 
of these implied a vast number of psychological, sociological, 
and practical problems. 

As to dependency, the parents reported that during infancy 
and early childhood the constant attention required by the 
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cerebral palsied child did not differ too greatly from that of 
other children. But as the parent watched other children be- 
come independent in such important areas as feeding, toileting, 
walking, talking, and motor activity, while he remained bound 
to the constant service his child required, the strain upon his 
energy, patience, and willingness to sacrifice would sometimes 
reach a breaking point. He would often find himself filled 
with overwhelming feelings of frustration, anger, and resent- 
ment. The parent’s reaction to finding himself entertaining 
such hostile and “unworthy” feelings would often produce 
strong feelings of remorse and guilt which he would seek to 
allay by doubling his attention to his child. In this way, the 
parent often would perpetuate the dependent relationship. 

The parents of the older children reported that the effect 
upon the child of this prolonged period of dependence was to 
produce feelings of resentment and expressions of hostility in 
the child as he grew older. One parent showed us a sizable 
bruise where her sixteen-year-old girl had kicked her. Sudden 
bursts of temper, breaking household objects, and bitter verbal 
attacks were experienced by many of the parents. During a 
meeting, one child of nine who refused to stay in the children’s 
group was allowed to sit by her parents (both mother and 
father were present). She continually interrupted the meet- 
ing; her face was sullen and angry. Suddenly, she jumped to 
her feet and began grabbing and throwing to the floor all the 
women’s handbags she could get hold of. Scenes like this, re- 
ported by the parents as frequently happening in public, would 
produce strong feelings within them of embarrassment, anger, 
frustration, failure, and guilt. Conflicting feelings of genuine 
sympathy, love, and understanding would also be present, and 
the parents would often be left in a state of confusion, unable 
to act in any direction. In some cases, this confusion would lead 
to the assumption of a protective mask of indifference. 

The second major topic was the child’s need of social con- 
tacts. The parents unanimously expressed their great difficul- 
ties in providing an adequate number of playmates and friends 
for their children. One parent of a nine-year-old girl, severely 
handicapped, confided that her child had never had a playmate 
of any kind before. Most of the parents reported similar his- 
tories. Their children had had a few playmates when younger, 
but gradually they were left out or deserted as the playmates 
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found more adequate companions. A few of the parents re- 
vealed their efforts at solving the problem by finding younger 
playmates for their children and concealing their children’s 
actual ages. However, the parents reported that these solutions 
were inadequate and only temporary. The problem of asking 
siblings to meet the cerebral palsied child’s need for compan- 
jonship was discussed at length. Parents reported that in most 
cases the siblings resented the demands placed upon their time 
and expressed sympathy and understanding of their feelings. 
Most parents reported strong feelings of jealousy from the 
siblings for the special attention afforded the handicapped child 
and discussed their difficulty in handling this problem. 

Social ostracism and loneliness for the child was of para- 
mount concern for all parents. A parent of a fifteen-year-old 
girl reported, “When they become boy conscious, lipstick con- 
scious, want to go out on dates, that’s when your problem really 
starts. When everybody else is out and you see vour kid sitting 
home watching television night after night, that kills you.” 

The third problem—getting a sufficient amount of educa- 
tion and vocational training to enable their children to become 
somewhat independent and self-sufficient—was of paramount 
concern to all the parents. Most of them were willing to accept 
the burden of the long years of dependency, but they expressed 
feelings of fear and discouragement at the future prospect of 
endless dependency. Their feelings of irritation and hostility 
increased proportionally toward all institutions, organizations, 
and programs which did not provide adequate educational and 
vocational-training programs for the eventual independence of 
the cerebral palsied child. This is an especially complicated 
problem for both child and parent. Physical and motor disa- 
bilities, including speech, combine with cognitive and sensory 
disabilities (hearing, vision, sensation) to produce serious limi- 
tations in learning. Not only his present condition but also the 
limitations of his past experiences make the education and 
vocational training of the cerebral palsied child an extremely 
difficult problem, as parents fully realize. 

Parents were resentful, too, of public-school programs 
which do not provide adequate diagnosis and educational serv- 
ices especially designed to meet the needs of the cerebral palsied 
child. Some parents cited the public-school programs in other 
states, some of which set up special schools for individually 
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planned diagnosis, education, and habilitation of the handi- 
capped. Strong recommendations were made for the establish- 
ment of a combined clinic and educational center in the New 
York area. 

Another topic of real concern was distribution of monies by 
agencies. The parents expressed their opinion that agencies 
should arrive at a more complete view of the cerebral palsied 
child and distribute funds more equitably among medical clin- 
ics, treatment centers, research, and education. 

At the last group session, the parents expressed unanimous 
agreement that the method of simultaneous group meetings 
was highly successful. They stated that, by having the opportu- 
nity of expressing and sharing their feelings, they were not 
only enabled to recognize the problems with increased insight 
but were also beginning to find more adequate solutions. At 
the last session, the parents expressed the wish that the weekly 
meetings could continue. One parent said, “More groups like 
this should be organized so that parents will have more guid- 
ance in the psychological problems of their children, so that 
they will be able to live happier lives.” Another said, “We 
should all seek for the sharing of feelings rather than the shar- 
ing of personal problems.” This was answered by, “We should 
speak about any and all experiences, no matter how trivial they 
seem to others, for they may be symptoms of what is really a 
very important problem.” 


_ a pilot study indicates that there is a definite value in 
simultaneous group meetings for cerebral palsied chil- 
dren and their parents. During the eight weeks of the program, 
most of the children became involved in group activity. Out 
of their needs to communicate, they began to explore new 
means of doing so. The group experience provided particular 
help for children with additional handicaps in vision and hear- 
ing. These children indicated satisfactions in achieving status 
and self-confidence in relating themselves to the group. The 
older children, through group discussions, took advantage of 
the opportunities to express their feelings, share their prob- 
lems, and compare their methods of reaching solutions. 
Emotional permissiveness in the groups encouraged an in- 
crease in motor activity, expressions of interaction, and release 
of inhibitions. Most of the children showed signs of having 
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found within the group acceptance by others—security and 
companionship. They won group approval by achievement in 
competitive games, demonstrations of mechanical aids, and in- 
dividual performance. Conversely, expressions of sympathy, 
understanding, and actual help were observed in many of the 
children. They were able to gain awareness of acceptable beha- 
vior and to progress toward it. 

The parents, by exploring the various problems, came to a 
fuller realization that the psychological, sociological, and prac- 
tical problems are as great for the parent as for the cerebral 
palsied child. An important benefit resulted directly from the 
device of simultaneous, concurrent group meetings. Parents 
reported a long history of tedious, unproductive, time-consum- 
ing waits while their children were attending clinics, receiving 
therapeutic treatment of various kinds, or attending classes. 
The plan of simultaneous group meetings capitalizes on this 
free time and replaces boredom and resentment with a stimu- 
lating, self-involved experience. 

Parents reported many personal and interpersonal benefits 
from the experience. First and foremost they felt relieved, and 
also they had learned many things about others’ difficulties and 
feelings in handling the problems of their cerebral palsied chil- 
dren. They felt less isolated and guilty because others felt as 
they did. Their relationships at home with their children and 
with other members of their families had improved. They had 
gained a better understanding of their children, of other 
people’s attitudes, and of themselves. 


aa responses of student assistants to the program were 
varied. When apprised of their responsibilities and then 
faced with the children, the student assistants expressed appre- 
hension, fear, insecurity, and uncertainty as to their contribu- 
tion to the project. In addition, the attitudes of the parents 
of the student assistants, as related at meetings, varied. Some 
were proud that their children were participating in so humane 
a project. Others expressed fear, anxiety, and doubt, urging 
their daughters to withdraw from the experiment. Some of the 
remarks were revealing of the general public’s lack of informa- 
tion concerning cerebral palsy. A few believed it to be conta- 
gious. The parent of one student assistant felt there was little 
satisfaction to be gained with “half-dead children.” A few 
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deemed the work futile. Still others resented the amount of 
time involved, and questioned what was to be personally 
gained, saying, “What do you get out of it?” 

At the end of the experiment, the student assistants were 
unanimous in their belief that their participation in the project 
had been worth while. Not only had the experience been a fine 
pre-professional opportunity, but they had experienced a tre- 
mendous sense of personal satisfaction and growth through con- 
tributing to a valuable experience in the lives of the children. 
All expressed the desire to be part of a similar experiment in 
the future. 

The program was evaluated by members of the professional 
staff (faculty and students) by means of a checklist. After the 
first and last session of the experiment, all children were rated 
individually by each member of the staff as to physical condi- 
tion, personality traits, intellectual functioning, social behavior, 
and speech performance—a total of 76 independent evaluations 
on each item. 

Analysis of the ratings showed the following results. In 
the physical condition of the children, no changes were ob- 
served. There was improvement in ability to concentrate on a 
task in some children, and gains in ability to size up a situation. 
All children showed increased ability to adjust to new situ- 
ations. 

Many children showed positive gains in personality traits, 
becoming less shy, withdrawn, and dependent. There was 
movement toward friendliness and socialization. Aggressive, 
destructive behavior lessened in one girl and efforts at self- 
control were observed. 

Many of the children showed positive gains in social adap- 
tation. They were observed to seek more companionship. A 
gain in acquiring socially acceptable behavior was observed. 
There were positive gains in steadily increasing group partici- 
pation. Many children showed an active desire to help each 
other. Demonstrations of warmth and affection were seen. 

No significant changes were detected in breathing, blowing, 
voice, vision, comprehension, hearing, chewing, and swa!low- 
ing. There was a noticeable improvement in fluency in the use 
of language in the younger group. In the older group there 
was a marked tendency toward improved language structure in 
half the children. All children showed improvement in social 

[Continued on page 167 | 





The Selection of Elementary-School 
Principals in Ohio Cities 
By RICHARD L. FEATHERSTONE 


ITH the co-operation of the School-Community De- 

W velopment Study, an analysis of practices regarding 

selection and on-the-job preparation of elementary- 

school principals in Ohio cities was recently completed." This 

paper describes the project and presents the principal conclu- 
sions, together with brief comments. 

The data were obtained by two questionnaires. The first 
was sent to the superintendents of each of the 135 Ohio city 
school districts. An examination of the returns provided the 
mailing list for the second questionnaire, which was designed 
to gather more detailed information about programs for selec- 
tion, on-the-job preparation, or both, that could be character- 
ized as partially defined or well defined. 

An analysis of the data indicated that the first well-defined 
selection program was started by the administrators at Cincin- 
nati about 1948. While reports indicated that this program 
was in existence several years before, the first evidence of poli- 
cies adopted by the board was found in an administrative bulle- 
tin issued in that year. The first well-defined program for on- 
the-job preparation was begun in the city of Akron about 1935. 

The well-defined programs for selection and on-the-job 
preparation of elementary-school principals were few in num- 
ber. Fifty-two superintendents reported having some appro- 
priate policies regarding selection, and fifteen reported definite 
programs. Further examination showed that only four plans 
—those at Cincinnati, Akron, Canton, and Warren—could be 
considered well defined. Some policies regarding selection had 
been worked out in 63 cities. In most cases these were particu- 
lar practices of the superintendents and not written policies. 

Eleven superintendents reported having definite programs 
for on-the-job preparation and forty-nine reported having some 
appropriate policies. After examining the detailed descriptions 
of the programs, it was decided that three programs—those at 
Akron, Canton, and Warren—could be considered well de- 


* Featherstone, Richard L. “Selection and On-the-Job Preparation of Elementary- 
School Principals in Ohio Cities.” 1954. An unpublished Doctor’s thesis on file in the 
library of Ohio State University. 
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fined. In 57 cities some appropriate policies regarding on-the- 
job preparation were reported. Again, the majority of these 
policies were found to be the personal actions of the superin- 
tendents when working with new principals. 

An analysis of the selection programs examined showed that 
seven major factors were included in the selection process. 
These were: requirements pertaining to amount of prior teach- 
ing experience, requirements relating to type of prior teaching 
experience, recommendations from principal or supervisor, an 
examination of college credentials, some type of oral exam- 
ination or interview, written examinations (in a few school 
systems), and final selection resting in the hands of the super- 
intendent who recommends the candidates to the board of 
education. The selection programs accepted as well defined 
included most of these steps. 

The well-defined on-the-job preparation programs studied 
had similar objectives. The primary goal in each case was to 
provide a period of training which would aid the new principal 
in bridging the gap between theory and practice. The major 
differences in the well-defined programs were related to the 
length of time to be spent on various job experiences. 


no conclusions of this study may be of particular interest 
to city superintendents, as well as university faculty mem- 
bers who are interested in training elementary-school principals. 
A few comments about each conclusion are presented here. 

The major goal to be met in developing selection programs 
is to select capable persons for the responsible position of the 
elementary-school principalship, thus improving educational 
leadership. The principal, as a leader of an elementary school, 
should have a definite function in its educational programs. He 
must be a person who can and will work toward a better edu- 
cational program. Thus, the selection of the principal is 
important and should receive careful consideration. A large 
number of Ohio’s city superintendents indicated that they were 
developing selection programs in order to find better school- 
community leaders for their elementary schools. 

There are very few well-defined programs for the selection 
of candidates to the elementary-school principalship in Ohio 
cities. Although many Ohio city superintendents indicated that 
they had some appropriate policies with regard to the selection 
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of elementary-school principals, only four programs—Akron, 
Cincinnati, Warren, and Canton—could be considered as fairly 
well defined. 

Although the development of selection programs seems to 
be directly affected by rapidly increasing enrollments, the size 
of a school system seems to have only a limited effect on the 
development of policies with regard to the selection of candi- 
dates. It might be assumed that more attention to the selection 
of candidates would be given in the larger school districts for 
the simple reason that more persons would be selected for posi- 
tions. Certainly, the size of a school district had some effect on 
the development of programs, but there were several smaller 
school districts where selection programs, or policies, had been 
developed. Such data indicate that the attitude of the superin- 
tendent was very important with regard to selection policies. 

The majority of the candidates for principalships in Ohio 
cities are selected on the subjective judgment of the superin- 
tendent, without the use of objective data other than college 
credentials, and without consideration of the opinions of other 
professional persons. Without question, the most frequent 
method of selecting elementary-school principals in Ohio cities 
was simply to have the superintendent select the candidates. 
Actually, the majority of Ohio city superintendents seemed to 
consider the selection of candidates as a task which was expected 
of them. In only a few instances did superintendents ask other 
administrative staff members for their opinions. The selection 
procedure usually included an examination of the candidate’s 
college credentials, but the superintendent’s knowledge of the 
applicant was generally the major selection factor, especially 
if the candidate was from inside the system. 

Although the number of Ohio city school systems where 
advisory committees are being used in the selection of candi- 
dates is increasing, there is no indentifiable pattern as to the 
size and make-up of the advisory groups. It was evident, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, that some superintendents were 
appointing advisory groups to help in the selection of candi- 
dates. Generally, these groups included an assistant superin- 
tendent and other members of the administrative staff. In some 
cases, however, teachers and special staff members, such as di- 
rectors of music, were involved in the process. 

Although the number of attempts to develop selection pro- 
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grams is on the increase, there are only a few school systems 
where any written policies relating to selection are to be found. 
It was evident that within the past few years several city super- 
intendents had given some thought to the need for developing 
plans for the selection of candidates. In most cases, the devel- 
opment of the plan was limited to policies of selection, but there 
was seldom any written evidence of these policies or programs. 

The main objective of the on-the-job training program 
is to provide some supervised training to help the beginning 
elementary-school principal bridge the gap between classroom 
administrative theory and the principalship. The newly ap- 
pointed principal or cadet principal must make many adjust- 
ments to his new position as a school-community leader. These 
changes are often difficult to make and provide definite stum- 
bling blocks for the new administrator. The on-the-job 
training programs are designed to help him in making the ad- 
justments and to remove any blocks to learning the practical 
administrative task. 

Although the number of attempts to develop an on-the-job 
preparation program is increasing, the majority of newly ap- 
pointed principals in Ohio cities have no guided, pre-planned 
training while on the job. Within the past few years, several 
Ohio city superintendents have attempted to define policies for 
training their future elementary-school principals on the job. 
However, the number of school systems making such an effort 
is still woefully small. 

Although a few on-the-job preparation programs are well 
defined with regard to the individual’s general training, litele 
thought is given to a needed sequence of educational experi- 
ence. The few fairly well-defined on-the-job preparation 
programs require that the trainees work as assistants to 
elementary-school principals and other administrative staff 
members. However, there has been little attempt to define 
the experience needed while serving in these capacities. 


‘Toa on-the-job training programs in Ohio cities are 
planned without taking into consideration desirable, co- 
ordinated university training, thus weakening the over-all ef- 
fectiveness of the program. A well-rounded program for 
training beginning principals on the job should include both 
theory and practice. Certainly most trainees could benefit from 
having university work co-ordinated with their on-the-job 
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training. No attempts had been made to include university 
co-ordination in the programs studied. 

The rapidity with which a school system is growing, as well 
as its size, has some effect on the superintendent’s thinking with 
regard to the need for developing on-the-job training pro- 
grams. In those school districts where there was a large amount 
of immigration and a rising birth rate, there was often a ten- 
dency for superintendents to consider long-range training pro- 
grams. Generally, superintendents working in the larger cities 
were more inclined to consider developing such programs. 

Evaluation of the individual’s work in the majority of the 
existing on-the-job training programs is centralized in the 
hands of the superintendent, or immediate supervisor with 
whom the principal works, and is based on observations of his 
work. Very little effort has been made to involve any profes- 
sional persons other than the superintendent or immediate su- 
pervisor in these evaluations. Although in a few cases the 
trainees were required to provide some type of self-evaluation, 
the usual judgment of the trainee’s work was accepted by the 
superintendents as their individual responsibility. 

The few fairly well-defined on-the-job training programs 
in Ohio cities are planned by superintendents and follow the 
pattern set by the superintendents of Akron public schools 
where the first identifiable program was developed about 1935. 
Few attempts have been made by Ohio superintendents to 
involve persons other than themselves in the planning of prepa- 
ration programs. The few well-defined programs followed 
very closely the pattern set by the Akron administration in 
earlier years. In fact, the superintendents developing these pro- 
grams have in some way been associated with administrative 
persons from the Akron school system. 

The trainee who is actively engaged in the on-the-job 
preparation program is considered to have a probationary 
status until he has completed the program, and the various 
boards do not guarantee placement in a principalship to a candi- 
date accepted for training. Generally, the trainees working in 
the various on-the-job training programs were considered to 
be in a learning situation; it was thus understood that the 
trainee’s performance would be the prime basis for placement 
in a principalship. Trainees were considered as teachers who 
wished an opportunity to learn the administrative task, and 
their status was that of teachers. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 6] 





Recreation and Delinquency 
By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


HOUSANDs of warmhearted people in the United States 
are giving freely of their time and money to recreation 
programs intended to “combat delinquency” among our 
young people. They can be well satisfied at helping to provide 
the wholesome recreation we all badly need, but there is almost 
sure disappointment ahead if they assume that delinquency will 
be substantially reduced through recreation programs. Recrea- 
tion can be justified in its own excellent terms. We all require 
it; some of us suffer in later life because we did not learn how 
to play during childhood and youth. The social learnings avail- 
able in recreational activities are not available elsewhere. Physi- 
cal recreation helps the child to become aware of the resources 
of his own body, helps him to develop healthy attitudes (in- 
stead of morbid ones) toward his physical self. Organized 
recreation programs can provide healthful outlets for youthful 
energy which might be channeled into less socially acceptable 
activities, but the predelinquent or delinquent child is not often 
so easily diverted. 

The easy assumption that recreation programs prevent de- 
linquency arises from a misunderstanding of what delinquency 
is. It helps to think of it as a disease. Certainly, it is contagious. 
It preys on some and not others in a given environment; those 
who are “infected” presumably lack the defense against it pos- 
sessed by others. Where it is corrected, the process is appropri- 
ately called “therapeutic.” 

The delinquent child is often the lonely, rejected, “fringer” 
in the recreation center, the school, and the neighborhood. 
Sometimes, under a thin overlay of normal behavior, he 
actually borders on the psychotic, in that he has lost his ability 
to distinguish between the real and non-real, to distinguish 
right from wrong. All such children are in some kind of rebel- 
lion against a world they cannot handle. Many of them are not 
welcome in recreational activities; they appear to be “poor 
sports,” or clumsy, or shy, or overly hostile. The other children 
do not like them much; they may actively dislike them. Many 
delinquents know perfectly well how other children feel about 
them and are sure they cannot ever change that opinion. These 
just do not go to recreation programs at all. 
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Delinquency is not to be dealt with obliquely. It has to be 
met head on. Someone has to take the trouble—and trouble is 
what it takes—to find out what is ailing every single potential 
delinquent. Then someone has to work with the child and those 
around him to change the direction of his growth. This is hard 
to do, but the result (even with a high proportion of failure) is 
worth the effort. A person who knows exactly what he is about 
can use a Little League, a Boy’s State, or a summer camp to 
locate and correct delinquent tendencies, if the potential delin- 
quent happens to be present; but the activity itself will not do 
it. Delinquent youngsters are failures. They know it and 
everyone who knows them knows it. They are emotionally in 
a shambles. To imply, through a recreation program, that the 
thing to do about the mess they are in is to forget it and “play 
ball like a man” is sheer nonsense, and, of course, it does not 
happen. Baseball, for example, is fine, and ethically conducted 
competition is fine—for the great majority of healthy young- 
sters. They are ready to learn the lessons these activities offer, 
and are strong enough to deal with the minor frustrations that 
accompany them. 

The delinquent child is not that strong. Someone has to pay 
him the compliment of respecting his troubles and dealing 
with them directly. Recreational activities can only provide an 
occasion, a meeting place. They do not provide either the 
prevention or the cure. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 6] 
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| agg se and secondary-school teachers are eligible 
for United States Government fellowships for graduate 
study abroad during the academic year beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1956. A teacher who is interested to obtain such a fellow- 
ship should plan a program of study in his or her major 
field, such as history or literature, rather than in the gen- 
eral field of education, since education as a discipline is not 
generally taught in foreign universities. 

The applicant for a foreign-study fellowship should be a 
United States citizen, thirty-five years or younger, and in good 
health; should have a college degree; and should possess suffi- 
cient knowledge of the language of the country to carry on the 
proposed study. A teacher wishing to apply should write to the 
United States Student Department, Institute for International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The National White House Conference 


FTER a lifetime spent in teaching and research Henry 
Steele Commanger said: 


No other people have demanded so much of education as have the 

Americans. None other was ever served so well by its schools and 
educators. . . . For a century and a half American schools have served 
and strengthened the commonwealth. They provided a citizenry as 
enlightened as any on earth. They justified and vindicated democracy’s 
promise." 
These words are encouraging for public-school teachers and 
administrators to remember. During the last three or four 
years the schools have received continual criticism. The usual 
murmur of dissent, which is the beneficial safeguard of any 
public work in a democracy, has become clearly audible. The 
noise of argument has risen in a crescendo until Rudolph 
Flesch’s book criticizing the teaching of reading has been on 
the best-seller lists all summer. 

Criticism, if justified, can be an incentive to examining 
one’s work and improving one’s practice. The schools have 
need to examine their methods. The necessity of defending 
practices should lead to a careful scrutiny of the objectives of 
education and the principles which direct it. The unpleasant- 
ness of adverse criticism should spur educators to weigh each 
argument and make as fair judgments as possible in accord 
with present knowledge. 

An unusual opportunity for educators to present the school’s 
case to the citizens is given them in the White House Confer- 
ence. No other educational conference has been launched with 
such enthusiasm. President Eidenhower proposed it. Congress 
voted $900,000 for it. The National White House Conference 
Committee includes persons of outstanding reputation in edu- 
cation, business, and labor. National, state, and local educational 
associations and many citizens’ groups are actively aiding in 
preparation for it. Never has an educational conference been 
publicized as has this one. Special booklets of information 
compiled by the National Education Association and the 

* Life, XXIX (October 16, 1950), pp. 46ff. 
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National School Boards Association have been distributed 
widely. The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, in addition to pamphlets of information, working 
guides, films, tape recordings, and attractive advertising mate- 
rial prepared for use by state, county, and community groups, 
has started a newspaper called Better Schools. This 12-page 
newspaper comes out every three weeks and gives timely and 
useful news from all over the country. 

Newspapers are carrying reports of the state and com- 
munity conferences held in preparation for the big conference. 
The Saturday Review for September 10 contained statements 
on five of the chief topics to be discussed during the White 
House Conference prepared by the educational advisers to a 
subcommittee of the Conference. Harper’s for September has 
an article, “Public Schools Are Better than You Think,” 
written by Sloan Wilson, assistant director of the Conference. 
He writes from his own experience. He is on leave from his 
position as an English teacher in the University of Buffalo. 
He was briefly a member of the New Canaan, Connecticut, 
school board and he worked for several years as an executive 
of the National Citizens Commission. 

The organization of educators and citizens within each 
state is similar to that in Ohio. The state White House Con- 
ference Committee has been busy. The Ohio Conference held 
on July 20 gave the state plans a fine start. From September 6 
to October 7 more than seventy of the eighty-eight counties 
are known to have held county conferences. Many cities and 
towns have followed the county meetings with community 
gatherings to discuss school problems and to formulate recom- 
mendations which will be sent to the state-wide committee. A 
second state conference will be held on October 24 to formulate 
the recommendations to be sent to the national committee. 

The National White House Conference will convene in 
Washington on November 28. This four-day meeting will be 
attended by more than two thousand delegates from all the 
states and territories. There will be seventy delegates from 
Ohio. Thus, in the words of President Eisenhower, “the most 
thorough, widespread and concerted study that American peo- 
ple have ever made of their educational problems” will reach 
its climax. 

[Continued on page 168] 
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Pepinsxy, Haron B., anp Pepinsky, Pauine Nicuoxs. Counseling Theory 
and Practice. New York: Ronald Press, 1954. viii ++ 307 pp. 

This book assumes, as the authors state in their preface, that the counselor 
can be both practitioner and scientist, and that he can contribute to knowledge 
while helping clients. Reconciliation of the dual réles of practicing counselor 
and researcher is attempted at the outset. The importance of theory is 
stressed throughout, and while the authors do not advocate any particular 
approach to counseling, they do insist upon the necessity of adopting a co- 
herent body of ideas which can be utilized in making verifiable predictions 
about the observable behavior of clients and counselor. The authors have 
organized their own observations and inferences around a formal model of the 
reinforcement theory of learning, after Hull. Upon this foundation they have 
constructed a set of hypotheses about behavioral changes which account for 
anxiety, unproductive activity, and other behavioral patterns encountered by 
the practicing counselor. 

Detailed case studies are used by the authors in the application of their 
formal theory to particular instances. They show how the counselor’s ex- 
perience can provide data which permit inductive formulation of general 
principles, from which further hypotheses can be drawn for scientific testing, 
leading ultimately to more precise theory and eventual elimination of the 
vague intuitive techniques which have kept counseling on the borderline of 
the scientific underworld. 

In their final chapter on “Problems of Assessment,” the Pepinskys 
indicate the need for the measurement of the extent to which client behavior 
subsequent to counseling is a function of what occurs during counseling (page 
252). But they fail to attack the real scientific hurdle which will continue to 
block counselors until an answer is found, namely, the problem of a criterion 
of adjustive behavior. What constitutes true “integrative” or adjustive be- 
havior, as Hilgard has called it, as distinguished from integrated behavior, such 
as, for example, the highly integrated personality that results from the systema- 
tized delusion of the paranoid psychotic? Until we are able to state clearly 
what constitutes effective adjustment, it would seem that counseling must 
continue in its present unfortunate pseudoscientific status. 

This book by the Pepinskys is a provocative work, and should be a 


challenge to practicing counselors, and a useful textbook for senior and gradu- 


ate courses in counseling. . 2 tee 


Miami University 


Ross, C. C., revised by STANLEY, JULIEN C. Measurement in Today’s Schools. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. xviii + 485 pp. 
Mr. Stanley of the University of Wisconsin, in revising this textbook in 
educational measurement, has maintained about the same point of view and 
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the same emphasis as in C. C. Ross’s earlier editions. This edition also follows 
the same general pattern of organization as former editions. 

Authors of books in educational measurements have varied considerably 
as to the amount of and point at which statistical methods have been intro- 
duced. Stanley has moved the section on statistical analysis from the eighth 
chapter to the third. In two other recent books in educational measurement 
this treatment comes at the end of the book. Some authors have even relegated 
the statistics to an appendix. 

The statistical treatment in this revision happily deals only with the less 
complex procedures, the ones which teachers need to know in order to com- 
pute measures which they may use and to interpret professional literature which 
they may read. Several of the later chapters have been revised in such a way 
as to eliminate certain topics which occurred in the original book by Ross. 
The entire chapter on school marks is not included in the present revision, 
although there is a discussion of reports to parents in the section dealing with 
public relations. The chapter on guidance has been reduced to six pages. It 
seems to the writer of this review to be a very inadequate treatment of “Evalu- 
ation in Guidance,” the title which it carries. 

About 125 pages in the latter part of the book deal with the application 
of measurement to instructional and other educational problems. Although 
these are interesting and useful topics so far as the problems of school people 
are concerned, their treatment does reduce the amount of attention which can 
be given to significant evaluation and measurement procedures. One of the 
principal omissions, both in the original book by Ross and in this edition, is an 
adequate treatment of techniques and procedures for appraising a great many 
of the objectives of the educational program. One looks in vain for sugges- 
tions, devices, and specific procedures for the appraisal of intelligence, at- 
titudes, human relationships, skills, personality adjustments, and the like. 
The text deals so largely with generalized principles that it may not meet 
very adequately the needs of teachers and administrators for specific help in 
appraising their objectives. The chapters which deal with “objective” and 
“essay” tests of information and understanding will give fairly good guidance 
in developing teacher tests on intellectual objectives. 

These comments are not primarily a criticism of Stanley’s revision but 
rather of the original organization and scope of this text. Stanley has intro- 
duced many new references and ideas which have grown out of recent re- 
search; he has brought chapters up to date in respect to the content which 
they earlier contained; he has introduced a new final chapter dealing with 
some present trends which forms a fitting conclusion to the text and to a 
course in measurements. 

He has also added six appendices in the last 35 pages of the book. These 
are primarily aids in the understanding and use of certain statistical procedures, 
in applying techniques for analysis of items, and in scoring rearrangement or 
ranking types of tests. A list of publishers of tests, including every publisher 
for whom five or more tests are indexed in Buros’ The Fourth Mental 
Measurement Yearbook, constitutes the final appendix. 

CuesTER O. MaTHEws 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
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Drake, Wituiam E. The American School in Transition. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. x + 624 pp. 

This is a textbook in the history of education which assumes that the 
prospective teacher should have a reasonably broad understanding of the 
American spirit in education, the place of the school in society, and a knowl- 
edge of the growth and changing functions of the school as a social institution. 
It attempts to meet these basic requirements by extended discussions of 
Foundations of Education in Colonial Times; The Struggle for Independ- 
ence; The Era of Transition; and Modern Tendencies in Education. 

The basic principles which permeate the discussions are the “seven 
underlying principles of American education.” The first, which the author 
considers the most important, is that the educational program shall be so 
formulated and carried out as to accord with the principles of freedom, and be 
in keeping with the spirit of scientific truth. The second principle affirms 
the right of universal education. The third may be stated as public education 
shall be free from the control of any class, race, political party, or other group. 
The fourth affirms that public education should be controlled by the people 
through their legally constituted governmental channels. The fifth recognizes 
that public schools cannot be maintained properly without adequate financial 
support and that support cannot be assured unless provided through channels 
of public taxation. The sixth ideal or principle is that education shall be the 
guardian and capital of human experience. And finally, education shall be 
compulsory for the elementary and secondary levels of the public-school 
program. 

The book is well written and worthy of attention. 

FLoRENCE GREENHOE Rossins 


Wuite, J. E. Mancuip. Anthropology. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1955. viii 4+. 191 pp. 

“There is nothing like anthropology for clearing one’s mind of cant” 
(page 15). Within the covers of this small volume the author compresses an 
amazing amount of interesting material, and without bombast manages to 
convey to the reader the nature and importance of the study of man. The 
title may seem to promise more than the book can deliver, but the author de- 
clares that his purpose “is to provide a short introduction to the science of 
anthropology” (page 9). And his aim “is to give some idea of the essential 
trades which the anthropological apprentice must master before he proceeds 
to specialize” (page 10). The five chapters suggest that he must master 
physical, cultural, social, and applied anthropology. To this stated purpose and 
aim Mr. White adheres fairly well, without sacrificing clarity or vitality, and 
certainly without minimizing the numerous yet apparently rewarding re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon the professional worker. The proper sphere of 
the anthropologist “is not so much the study of man as the study of primitive 
man... the study of native societies” (page 10). The study of civilized 
societies and industrial states is, however, said to be the task of the sociologist. 
To maintain this distinction in practice is admittedly difficult, partly because 
the boundaries of cultures grow increasingly vague as the intensity of diffusion 
rises, partly because in advancing his observations at first hand the worker in 
the field needs to become in a very real sense a member of the “native” and 
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ingenuous group, partly because in furthering his task “to explain man to 
himself’’ he is supposed to have “‘an important part to play in controlling the 
destiny of mankind” (page 190). “Culture is a complicated web, consisting 
of the interaction of countless traits” (page 117). And highly sensitive: “The 
replacement of the digging-stick by the iron ploughshare can upset the 
entire rhythm of native agriculture” (page 182). Who is to say whether Mr. 
White in his contagious vocational enthusiasm and commendable desire for 
enlarged understanding may be asking too much of both field and worker? 
Among those for whom the book is intended it will be a rare person who does 
not find many an observation worth pausing over. A list of titles at the end 


of each chapter invites further reading. .—— 


EpucationaL Poxicizs Commission. Public Education and the Future of 
America. Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1955. 
vi + 98 pp. 

Ever since the Second World War, and all through the period character- 
ized by the Cold War and the fear of internal subversion, scores of books 
have been written charting the origins, the growth, and the development of 
the American democratic heritage. The adding of another book to this list 
can be accounted for by the fact that it couples the democratic tradition with 
the development of the public school. 

The main part of the book is a highly condensed and orderly interpre- 
tation of how our democratic ideas were translated through struggle and 
debate into settled principles providing first for universal common schools, and 
later for secondary education. The title is justified because of the hope that 
the American people “will find in the nation’s educational past worthy guides 
and goals for America’s future” (page 98). 

As the future is faced, concerns are expressed that we will continue to 
provide for diversity within the bonds of unity, that we will develop and 
train both an intelligent leadership and followership, that we will realize the 
nation’s intellectual and aesthetic potential, and maintain moral and spiritual 
values. 

One oversight is the failure to deal with adult education. An early and 
continuing principle of public education was that of extending to persons un- 
able to attend school during the day an opportunity to study in the late after- 
noon and evening. Over five million such adults are annually attending 
public-school classes. Obviously, if our democratic society is to achieve its 
maximum potential, opportunities for growth will need to be provided long 
after the period of formal schooling has ended. This is especially true for 
the 70 per cent of the citizens who do not go on to any of the forms of 
higher education. 

A word should be said about the style of this work. The compression 
of the story of the development of the American public school into 97 pages 
suggests the degree of compactness. The text has been compressed and polished 
until every sentence is an epigram. Although it is shorn of all anecdotal and 
illustrative material, its forcefulness, simplicity, and clarity are likely to make 
it one of the great documents in our educational literature. 

ANDREW HENDRICKSON 
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ARBUCKLE, DuGatp S. Student Personnel Services in Higher Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Gook Company, Inc., 1953. ix + 352 pp. 

Anyone who in this day contemplates contributing another volume to the 
literature on personnel work may well first ask himself: What have I to say 
that has not already been said? Have I a fresh theory to propose? Have | 
unrecorded and tested techniques to describe? Have I an unreached audience 
to talk to? Have I new perceptions upon philosophy or procedures to suggest? 

A book which bears on its jacket the publisher’s claim that it is “the 
first book in its field written from the client-centered point of view” gets 
off to a slight handicap. A number of mature and skilled practitioners have 
written books that they conceived to be rooted in basic student needs. But 
as one reads, one grants that, first or no, here is a book in which that view- 
point permeates every page. Examples are the author’s elaboration of the 
Rogerian device of suggesting, in a kind of “strange interlude” fashion, the 
private reactions of a counselor operating in an external frame of reference as 
contrasted with one assuming an internal frame of reference (pages 134-35) 
and his reiteration that religious counselors need to remind themselves that 
their concern must be the acceptance of a client as he is and the development 
of his capacity for good rather than his conversion to the counselor’s way of 
thinking and living (page 173). The second chapter offers a series of ques- 
tions for use by the client-centered administrator in evaluating his own work. 

The various personnel services in higher education are all discussed and 
well illustrated with examples both from the author’s own university and other 
schools. The chapter on religious counseling is a needed contribution which 
is unusually revealing in its insights. 

The appendices provide sample forms used at Boston University, New 
York University, and Stephens College for various personnel functions, to- 
gether with typescripts of a counseling session and group discussion. 

Katuryn L. Hopwoop 


ALLEN, SHIRLEY W. Conserving Natural Resources: Principles and Practice 
in a Democracy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 
x + 347 pp. 169 figures. 

Shirley W. Allen, professor emeritus, Department of Forestry of the 
School of Natural Resources, University of Michigan, has attempted in one 
moderate-sized volume to consider the entire field of natural resources in the 
United States for the college student. In so doing, he has drawn heavily upon 
almost fifty years of experience and interest in the conservation field. Mr. 
Allen’s personal familiarity with many of our natural-resource problems, per- 
sonalities, organizations, and agencies is reflected in the very interesting and 
lucid manner the subject is presented. The book includes an introduction in 
which the author defines conservation, summarizes its present scope, and 
sketches the history of the conservation movement. There are separate chap- 
ters on the land, the soil, and conservation; water; forests; grazing and recrea- 
tion; wild-animal resources; the mineral resources, and a particularly succinct 
chapter titled “Human Resources.” The 169 figures are well chosen to illus- 
trate the text and again reflect the author’s personal familiarity with many 
conservation problem situations. An excellent up-to-date bibliography perti- 
nent to each chapter is presented, in addition to footnote references to specific 
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subject-matter. It is apparent from the text and the footnotes that the author 
has made good use of the excellent government reports and privately published 
papers on this subject which have appeared in recent years. That the text is 
up to date is evident from the frequent references to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission, published under the title Resources for 
Freedom in 1952. 

The outstanding feature of the book, in this reviewer’s opinion, is the 
treatment accorded agencies at work in the conservation field. Annual federal 
appropriations for conservation works have aggregated nearly a billion dollars 
in recent years. These are made to a host of agencies and in amounts ranging 
from a relatively few million to such agencies as the Bureau of Mines to hun- 
dreds of millions for flood control and reclamation projects. Mr. Allen has 
carefully blazed a trail through this maze of agencies so that the reader can 
see where he is going and tell where he has been. Particularly enlightening 
are reviews of the conservation work of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Works Progress Administration, and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Professional conservationists will undoubtedly find points of view within 
their respective fields at variance with their own. This reviewer, for example, 
does not agree with the author’s assertion on page 249 that “lack of uniform 
restrictive regulations in waters off the various states and provinces”’—of the 
waters of the Great Lakes—accounts for the decline of certain fisheries. Rather, 
he believes this is the result of a natural phenomenon which in most situations 
has already been compensated for by development of other species. Yellow pike 
perch, for example, at least in Lake Erie waters, have become very abundant 
since the decline of the whitefish and cisco. That these different points of 
view exist does not detract from the value of the book. Rather, they enhance 
it by challenging concepts and understandings, based on local situations. 

Although this book has been written principally for the college student, 
it is strongly recommended as informative reading for lay persons interested in 
natural resource conservation and to professional conservationists who want to 
become better informed in conservation areas other than their own. 

Caries A. DamBacu 


Simultaneous Group Meetings of Cerebral 
Palsied Children and Their Parents 


[Continued from page 152] 
speech behavior. The greatest gain was noted in the children’s 
participation in group activity with reference to four categories 
(shy, aggressive, mixes with group, unfriendly). Gains were 
also noted in many children’s efforts to overcome shyness and 
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enter into conversation. A few children evidenced real leader- 
ship. Two of the older children spontaneously made speeches.’ 


1... study indicates that concurrent treatment for both 
parents and handicapped children is a valuable technique 
that warrants further exploration and development. A longer 
series of simultaneous group meetings would provide opportu- 
nity for a more thorough exploration of problems in the par- 
ents’ group, more extensive observation of the effect of planned 
socialization in the children’s groups, and more observation of 
the effects of interaction of the several groups on each other. A 
systematic follow-up of members of each group to determine 
to what extent the gains made during the eight weeks were 
sustained in the home, school, and community would be valu- 
able. Even without more systematic evaluations, however, 
those who initiated the program are confident of its worth. It 
was invaluable to a group of children, their parents, and to a 
group of undergraduate students. It was valuable also to the 
college, building good will by means of public service of great 


emotional appeal. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 6] 


The National White House Conference 
[Continued from page 161] 


This is the educators’ golden opportunity. If we let it slip 
through our fingers it will be a national tragedy. Every teacher 
should work to arouse citizens’ interest in the schools. All of 
them favor good schools, but most of them have neglected to 
learn about the problems which the teachers and administrators 
encounter. The mass of information gathered in preparation 
for the White House Conference is a marvelous source of 
material which can be had for the asking. But the enduring 
value of the tremendous effort which has gone into preparation 
for the White House Conference will be lost unless the school 
people all over the country keep alive the interest in school 
problems. The Conference will be a success if in the years to 
come citizens accept school problems as their own. 


J.HM. 


* A more systematic analysis of the evaluation of the program can be made available 
to those who wish it. Inquiries should be addressed to the authors at Hunter College. 








